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CAN  A  01  AN   MANrrAOTUIlKS. 


Manut'acl.iiros  in  riui.-ifla  haviiiu  })c(ti  (lie  subject  ut"  iiiUcli  dis- 
russiori,  thn  su|j;urstioii  havinp;  oven  hocn  luarlctlui'  tiie  < 'omumnity 
at  larcc  shuuld  contributo  to  their  support,  boyonrl  tho  pro- 
tection our  new  Tariff"  afibrdH,  we  will  consider — 

\Miat  tela  t  inn  Ma  a  nfinhi  ris  lirttr  In  u'licr  hrn  iirlns  nf  httl  ii>flrj^, 
■irhdt  Iff  iinir  yvox.sv.'-N,  'lin/  irfm/  H'i'l  il>  rrlnnr  t/n  i)IS)  /rrs  <is  ihf 
•  ■nlintri/  11(1  fit  Iters. 

ITd'o.  w^  naturally  recur  to  the  t>rder  of  lu'ociress  in  other  nations 
— and,  as  we  ean  get  no  liints  tVoiu  the  Ancients,  ror  their  Mauu- 
laetun  s  were  donicstie  ono — and,  as  i'ew  eountrit's  have  made  the 
progress  that  i']nji:land  luis,  we  i)ave  to  tni-n  to  lur  for  an  exanipie. 
Hut  unfoi'tuiiatoly,  our  proximity  to  tlie  Tnited  States,  has  induced 
us  to  take  |Kitti!rn  l)y  them,  leadidLMis  tixnirten  to  eo])y  their  g-reat- 
est  (M'rors. 

We  will,  thorei'ore,  in  the  lirst  place,  en»juire  in  wliat  order 
.Manufactures  have  arisen  in  Mn«;laiul. 

'i'lu;  IJritons  were  oriLiiiially  a  ]»astoral  )ieopk! — the.llouians  intro- 
duced agricnltiire — the  Saxons  united  both.  The  pre]>aration  of 
l^icather  .soenis  to  be  tlie  e.ai'iiest  manuiacture,  as  skins  were  W(u-n  for 
covering:;  aufl  althoujih  Wool  was  raised  in  some  ({uautity  and  ex- 
ported, and  was*  spun  ami  wove  in  ihe  liousehold.  it  was 
not  until  the  imn»i;iTation  of  a  numberof  Flemin'^s.  acjuainted  with 
the  weaving:  of  Cloth,  that  \\w  Woollen  Manufactures  sprunu^  up. 
About  the  same  lime,  Artisans  from  Maiiders  practised  the  makintr 
of  Stnel,  and  our  Ifardware  trade  arose.  The  Silk  trade  was  intro- 
duced by  French  iunniurants, — and  the  Cotton  Manufactures,  of  .''o 
recent  a  date,  owe  their  progress  altogether  to  the  large  capital, 
insular  po.sition,   allowing  imports  and  exports  ^with  the  greatest 
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facility,  nnd  to  the  propros^  that  had  already  been  made  in  the  othev 
branches  oi'  textile  I'abrii's. 

Id  all  this  we  lind  a  certain  ord.-,— l^'irst,  Koed  w.ls  plentiful, 
and  the  land  cultivated  sulliciently  to  provide  lor  the  eouunon  wimts 
of  life;    then,   Materials  of  Manutaeture  were  raised—Skins   for 
tannin-,  Wool  for  weavini,',  Flax,  and  Hemp,  used  in  some  counties 
in   place  of  Flax.     Iron    mines,  chiefly  those  easy   oi'  access,  were 
worked,  and  tlus  led  to  the  Sleel  and  Hardware  Maiiuiactures.   The 
seats  of  manufacture   were   ijjeiierally   nei.r  where    th.;   raw   article 
was  produced,  or  where  water-power  was    at    hand,      hi    modern 
times,  easy  access  to  the  sea  and  cl.eanness  uf  fuel,  have  much  to  do 
in  the  matter. 

But,  after  all,  Agriculture  was  at  the  fouml,  tion  of  the  whoU^ ; 
and,  although  Kn-landraises  neither  (lottiiu  nor  Silk,  asshe  produces 
largely  of  the  rest,  and  as  she  exports  fabrics  greater  in  value  than 
her   imports   of   raw  material  for  manuhictures,  it  may  be  said  that, 
after  all,  her  home  consumption  is  derived   fnnii   home  {)roducts, 
she  may  use  fore-gn  (.'otton  and  8ilk,  but  she  exports  (juite  as  much 
of  her  owu  Wool  and  Metals.     And  we  must  stead. ly  uike  into  cal- 
culation, that  ]^:ngland  is  the  lirst  ag"  mltural  country  in  the  world  ; 
and  although  food  nmy  often  be  lower  in  other  countries,  still,  un- 
der the  present  Corn   Laws,  the  price  of  grain  is  more  steady  than 
elsewhere,    she    being    at    present    the    grain    Emporium    of  the 

World. 

Tn  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  not  waiting  fur  natural 
progress,  not  properly  taking  into  account  that  Agriculture,  and 
that  properly  conducted,  must  precede  everything  else,  they  have 
forced  themselves  into  manufiu-turing  beyond  the  natural  order  of 
progress.     In  ticne,  various  branches  would  have  sprung  up,— ('ot- 
ton  Yarn  would  have  been  tnade  where  the  Cotton  is  grown,  had 
enough  capital  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  to  buy  the  cotton  from 
the  planter;  Hemp  manufactures  in  Kentucky,  and  Woollen  manu- 
factures in  the  Western  States;  Iron  and  Steel  manufactures,  when 
the  beautiful  ore  of  many  of  the  States  should  be  applied  to  its 
legitin,ate   purposes.      The   Eastern  States,  ii)  time,  with  soil  well 
cultivated,  producing  an  excess  of  food,  and  with  abundant  water 
potver,  would  also  have  made  up  the  produce  of  theiv  own  and  other 
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States,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  wunt«  of  their  vicinity,  and 
even  of  trade  with  their  neighbours. 

All  this  has  been  reversed  ;  by  ineonsiderato  legislation,  and  by 
a  desire  to  imitate  British  indu  '^'■y,  without  that  old  precaution  of 
considering  that  circumstances  r,lter  cases,  tr.ide  and  manufacture;? 
have  been  looked  upon  with  favor,  aud  agriculture  neglected.  With 
a  lino  climate  of  every  diversity,  and  abundance  of  rich  soil,  l''ood  is 
nearly  as  dear  as  in  Cireat  Britain,  the  price  of  grain  liuctuating 
more  than  in  many  other  countries.  Manufactures  protected  by  a 
tliirty  per  cent,  duty,  giving  a  profit  less  than  common  Interest, 
(few  of  the  New  England  mills  giving  over  seven  per  cent.,  others 
much  less)  and  their  goods  actually  exported  at  prices  under  thosoof 
rjreat  Britain,  being  made  quite  in  excess  of  home  production,  making 
tlic  farmer  at  home  pay  the  losses  on  an  unprolitable  foreign  trade  ; 
converting  Iron  tit  for  machinery,  at  a  great  expense,  into  common 
Pig-metal ;  inverting  the  usual  order  of  thing.^  and  becoming  mer- 
chants and  nuinufacturers,  instead  of  being  the  producers  of  food 
and  raw  )miterial  for  the  whole  world. 

Now  this  i.s  precisely  what  we  ought  not  to  injitate.  We  should 
not  be  induced,  by  any  amount  of  rhetoric,  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  natural  order  of  progress, — of  Agritrulture,  Manufactures; 
and  the  Arts. 

We  will  tirst  consider  Agriculture  as  ailbrdiug  Food. 

The  siuiple  fact,  that  before  the  comforts  even  of  life  can  bo 
tljought  of,  we  must  have  food, — abundant,  agreeable,  and  cheap — 
that  it  must  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  so  as  rather  to  have 
a  surplus  than  a  deficiency — that  W'th  ibundance  (A'  good  laud 
and  a  tine  climate,  we  are  perfectly  inexcusablt!  if  we  ;ive  u  well 
and  steadily  supplied — should  be  our  guide  wliether  we  arc  lit  to 
undertake  other  occupations.  Cheapness  of  food  is  the  lirst  element 
of  Manufactures.  Under  the  old  Euglish  Corn  Laws,  Wheat  was 
so  cheap  in  Prussia  that  a  number  of  manufactures  sprung  up,  to  bo 
abandoned  the  moment  free  trade  in  grain  ''j.lscid  Prussian  prices. 
Our  Timber  iManufaetures  do  not  pay  the  moment  they  are  extended 
too  far  in  advance  of  agriculture.  The  Lake  Huron  Mines  sufl'or 
from  their  being  no  farms  near  them.  Wages  both  in  the  shanties 
and  the  mines  are  higher  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of 
agreeable  food.     In  short,  whatever  the  trade.  Agriculture  must 
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precede  and  accompany  it,-fir.t  the   Plouph.  and  then  tne  Loom 

and  the  Anvil. 

The  next  thi.u:  .ftor  .hundarMT  -f  .-hr:.].  fno.l,  v^  th.  v.mu^onv- 

selves  the  materials  of  niiinufacturc 
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uanulaoture,   a   very    exxnsivr  (.in-  indeed,  tnat 


nature  has  furnished  us  the  ..u.tevi,,!  all  to  our  hn.Hl.-thiH  is  Lum- 
ber-if  pn.perlv   eon.lu.ted,   a    sour.-e  of  jrreat  w.alth,  but  whi.-h 
from    various   eircumstanees.   has    not  yielded  th.  results  it  ou^ht. 
N..W,  stranp>iy  enough,  in  alllhe  outcries  ahout  th.   in.portanee  ol 
manufactures,    this  euorn.ous    one   has  be...    either  overlooked  ov 
treated    with    indifferener.    f.n-ettin^^  that   it   is  a  business  we  are 
particularly   suited   to.    hivin- tb^M-aw  material  on  the  spot,  that  it 
employs   a   threat  nun.ber  of  people,  gives  rise  to  a  large  trade,  and 
if  properly  <-ondueted,  would  bee.m.e  the  most  valuable  manutac- 
tme  we  could  possibly  have.     The  errors  belonging  to  it  are,  push- 
ing the  euttiuu  of  timber  too  far  it,  advance  of  agrieultun-.   so  that 
the  price  of  provisions  becon..  doubl.,  even  treble  what  theynnght 
be,  and  of  a  much  less  agreeable  .•haracter.-eut  ofl"  too  much  fro.n 
civilised    life,   and   n<.l   being  able   f.  take  a.lvHUtage  of  the  spare 
labor,  both  of  u.en  and  horses,  that  could  be  afforded  during  winter 
by  an  agricultural  populati..,,.     The  other  error  is  at  gnebec,-.,ust 
as  the  United  States,  will  manufacture  whether  they  lese  or  not,  so 
we  prefer  being  merchants  to  heing  merely  manufacturers.     Were 
we    in    Canada   to  eoofine  ourselves  to  gettin.c  out  Tin.ber,  and  let 
the  British  Merchant  s.'ud  his  shij^s  to  us  to  buy  it,  instead  ot  our 
going  to  him  a  year  in  advance,  and  then  hiring  his  own  vessels  to 
Bend   it  to  hin.,^we   should    make    money    steadily,    aceumulate 
capital,  and    although     dobig  a  smaller  business,  doing  .t    nuuh 
better      I  do  not  doubt  that  conlining  lumbering  to  districts  where 
a^mculture  could  supply  our  wants,  and  by  letting  the  British  nur- 
ehant  carry  o„  his  own  trade,  a  profit  to  Canada  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars,   would  be  annually  set  aside.      Fears  as  to  the 
permanence  of  this  sou>-ce  of  industry  alarm  many,  the  waste  being 
considerable,   and   the   (luestion   of  planting   is  yet  in  the  future. 
After  being  cut  over  and  destroying  as  little  of  the  young  trees  as 
possible,  the  groves,  if  left  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will  be 
found  tit  for  the  axe  again.   However,  the  timber  raised  by  planting 


is  in  niajiy  cfisos  dfso  superior  fi  kiud,  tluitit  is  (|uite  desirable  that 
the  matter  bo  proj)orly  considered.  'I'iie  Enj^ilish  Otdc  could  be  as 
readily  raised  in  Western  (.^iiiadii,  ;is  in  any  i>art  of  the  world,  and 
it' iirown  in  the  lields,  it  wouhl  be  thnl  ^mirKd  Oak  witli  tlie  tougii 
silver  grain  that  niiikes  it  so  vakmblo.  s^illin"^  tbrduulilc  the  present 
price  ol"  ordinary  Canadian  'I'indier.  1'he  Hlack  AValnut  could  be 
easily  cultivated,  iis  also  the  Kn<iUsh  White  Ash,  for  Coach  IJuildera. 
M-ekor-y,  raiied  out  of  the  IJush,  is  m  tougher  and  more  valuable 
\voo<].  Jicva'il  Sli'ub  Oak  would  iiot  only  iiivi;  iji  fuel  in  its  wood, 
V'aionia  from  its  ucomi  cups,  (i.dls  for  dyi^inji'  from  its  biancihcs, 
but  also,  H'luit  wi;  vjiiit  nu>st  sadly,  Ouk  l>ark,  of  ))cculiai]y  iiiie 
(j'laliiy  for  ilu:  production  of  all  tlnhost  kinds  of  leather.  AI'.:ost 
any  kind  of  .•'l.iui.  v)ak  w'll  give  us  \'alouia  and  tine  Hark,  if  cut 
youn-i';  whiist  the  8uniaeh,  an  indi.i:enous  pk.nt  of  in pid  'growth, 
will,  if  prepared,  serve  to  uiake  llemhtck  liark  Leather  as  good  for 
use  and  cnlur,  as  if  Oak  tanned.  It  is  singular  that  it  i.s  injt  raised 
for  that  purpose,  or  even  for  e\|iiirt,  as  its  money  value  in  Great 
Hiitain  is  voiy  nearly  that  of  wheat.  It  is  p'cpared  by  cutting  down 
the  plant  annuidly  in  August,  drying  the  branches,  (which  must  be 
of  one  year's  growth)  and  then  grinding  thoni  line  in  a  mill.  For 
export,  the  Sicily  Sum;.ch  would  be  preferable,  aud  tlie  seed  could 
be  easily  obtained. 

U  illows  f(ir  liasket  Making,  1  am  glad  to  hear,  are  now  raised — 
they  liiruish  material  for  most  useful  articles  of  convenience,  and 
Avhich  can  be  applied  to  a  vast  luimbtM- of  jnnposcs.  One  of  the 
most  ludicrous  points  of  United  States  manufacturing  was,  that 
wliile  tiiey  made  a  dozen  things  they  eould  get  better  elsewhere, 
they  actually  imported  half-a-million  dollars'  W(irth  of  willows  from 
France — an  article  they  could  raise  in  any  swamp. 

The  Horse  Chesnut,  yielding  the  best  woo(i  in  the  world  for  brush 
makers'  use,  is  a  rapidly  growing  tree  and  very  ornamental. 

Jjarge  (piantities  of  Sugar  are  annually  niadc  from  thf  wild  maple, 
and  althdugh  it  lias  been  stated  that  the  native  made  Sugar  in  the 
two  Canadas  etputls  the  quantity  imported,  still,  it  will  oidy  be  when 
the  Maple  is  planted  in  orchards,  that  itr^  real  value  will  be  known, 
ij^'oung  trees,  on  a  slope  if  possible,  and  where  attainable,  on  a  lime- 
Btoao  rock,  will  pay  all  the  expense  of  their  care,  and  we  could  with 
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but  little  trouble,  raise  all  the  su-ar  vre  require.     A  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  planter  in  Jamaica,  stated  in  a  communication  to 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  that  his  experience  ^v,th 
the  Wild  Maple  in  the  Eastern  Townships  convinced  him,  that  it 
planted,  the  Maple  was  a  move  desirable  su;_ntr-bearin.   plant  than 
the  Su'^-ar  Cane.     Tk>o,  it  requires  four  acres  of  Maple  to  produce 
a  ton  of  Suo-ar,  and   one  acre    of  Cane  gives  as  much,  but  com- 
pare the  expenses  of  the  two.     T  need  not  add,  that  the  Maple  when 
done  giving  sap  for  sugar  makes  good  fuel,  and  that  fresli  orchards 
could  be  planted  annually. 

l>ot  and    Pearl   Ashes,  the  latter  merely  a  rclincd  product  ot  the 
former,   are   nroducod  hrgely  in  Lower  Canada,  wherever  land  is 
cleared,   and' also  in    n.oderate   (,uantity  from  house  ashes,  boiled 
down  to  -  black  salts"  by  the  farmer,  and  further  prepared  by  the 
manufacturer.     An  objection  has  been  raised,  that  the  ashes  ought 
all  to  be  returned  to  the  grcund  again,  as  the  leaching  injures  their 
quality  as  a  manure.     This  is  not  the  case;  the  potash  extracted  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  contained  in  the  rough  ash,  and  would  be 
readily   washed  away  and   lost.     The  real  manure  is  the  silicate  ol 
potash,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  other  min- 
crals  ren.aining  behind  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned,   whether  the 
Wn^c  used  in  the  preparation  to  take  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  pot- 
ash, does  not  favourably  take  the  place  of  the  alkali  extracted. 

There  remains  one  other  product  of  the  forcst-Pyrolignate  ol 
l.ime-a  rough  acetate  of  lime.     This  is  used  in  the  arts  to  a  very 
o-reat  extent,  in  preparing  the  acetate  of  alumina,  or  red  liquor,  the 
mordant  with  which  all  the  Madder  Reds  and  Quercitron  \ellow.s 
are   dyed  or  piinted.     It  sells  for  about  the  price  of  potash,  and 
costs  far  less  to  make.     The  mode  of  preparation  consists  in  cuttmg 
Hardwood  timber,   preferably  Beech  or  Maple,  letting  it  dry  some 
six  months,    and   then  distilling  it  in  a  retort,  somewhat  as  coal  is 
distilled  for  gas.     The  pro.  ucts  are  Tar,  admirable  for  preserving 
timber  from  decay,   and  a  liquid,  a  kind  of  vinegar,  but  so  impure 
that  it  has  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  tar  and 
..reosote.     Tn  this  state,  as  acetate  of  lime,  it  serves  for  export.    Fnr 
home   use,  this  acetate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  after 
one  or    two  more  processes,  gives  a  strong  vinegar  well  .suited  for 


pioklini;.  The  (.-iiarcoal  left  in  the  rntort  would  serve  either  for 
domestic  u.'e,  .^uicltinji  iron,  or,  if  burnt  would  yield  potash  This 
manufacture  wjih  attempted  many  years  afi!;o  on  the  Ottawa,  but  for 
want  of  sufficient  capital  nnd  the  unfortunate  destruction  by  live  of 
all  his  apparatus,  the  projector  did  not  succeed. 

We  now  conio  to  iDiinufiicturcs  which  depend  on  aurieulture,  not 
only  for  their  support,  but  for  the  very  materials  th.cniselves.  Wool 
forms  the  principal.  We  have,  go.Linilly  speakinj;,  a  sufficiently 
good  article  from  our  farmers,  and  nur  Woollen  fabrics  ar(>  quite  as 
numerous  and  extensive  as  in  tlieiv  very  young  condition  can  be 
looked  for.  l^lankets,  especially,  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
at  Dundas  and  elsewhere,  and  where  quality  forms  any  object,  com- 
pete favourably  in  price  with  any.  Some  of  these  Dundas  Blankets 
took  the  prize  at  the  Great  K.xliibition,  and  were  pronounced  supe- 
ri(»r  to  any  in  the  world.  What  ,ve  want,  is  a  cheaper  article,  and 
long  wool  for  stulf  goods,  or  for  warp  and  w<'ft  of  different 
kinds.  Tlie  WoolL-n  Hosiery  used  is  chieily  donjc.stic,  but  nodoubt 
a  Manufactory  would  answer  wr]  1 .  h'or  some  descriptions  of  hose,  also, 
long  wool  is  desirable.  Clothsof  Canadian  make  are good,  cheap,  and 
durable  ;  but  here,  fa.'^hion  has  much  to  say, — go  ids  of  bad  wool, 
twice  as  coar.se,  of  particular  pattern,  have  much  the  preference. 
Our  wool,  also,  is  not  well  put  up  by  the  shearers,  the  coar  ;  and 
fine  are  too  much  mi.Kod  to  be  easy  of  sorting,  making  it  difficult  to 
produce  the  finest  kind  of  cloth  ;  our  dyes  are  hardly  good  enough, 
and  scarcely  attention  enongli  is  paid  to  the  wants  oi'  the  community. 
Time  will  no  doubt  rectify  this. 

Much  of  our  wool  is  exporbid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  long 
continue  to  be  the  case;  nothing  so  much  tends  to  production  as 
constant  demand — nothing  so  much  tends  to  successful  manufacture 
as  constant  supply  ;  and  where  an  article  can  be  profitable  exDorled, 
for  homo  purposes  it  can  generally  be  proiitably  made  up.  Besides,  fur 
many  purposes,  our  wool  is  of  a  rmality  that  is  useful  to  mix  with 
the  poor  wools  from  Barbary  and  other  places,  so  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Manufacturers  pay  for  our  wool  a  price  beyond  what  we  can 
afford  who  use  it  unmixed  ;  in  tlu;  sauu!  way  that  American  MillorH 
pay  an  extra  price  for  Canadian  Wheat,  as  without  it  they  cannot 
produce  "  pure  Genuessee  "  Flour. 
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I- lax  couM  be  riiised  to  lulvantnjio  ti«  all  tlu'  doq)  rich  .soils  in  l.oth 
rpper  unci   Lower  (\-uuh1:..       I'oop  plouirliiii,-,  l.owevor,  wiHi  tl.u^ 
precediu-  throo  <.r  four  .-rnps.  is  os.soi.tial,  ;..hI  .t,  roqiiircs  carofn! 
cultivation.      Kortunutoly,  iu.provoa  i.in.lc^  of  proparatiou,  conipur:.. 
lively  easy,  have  been  discoverd  ;  ii.st.'ad  ..f  r.)t  tin-  the  tlax  in  water, 
orstill  worse,  ou  the  tield.  ruininu  the  color  and  obii^in-  us  t.»  re.^ort 
to  tedious  and  injurious  (.ru.-.sscs  of  bleachin;..       This  new  proces* 
consistB  in  .cutting  and  dr.yin-  the  flax,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  color, 
keepin-    it  di  v  until  wanted  ;   then  plaein-  it  In  a  vessel  with  cold 
water,  introducing  ste.un,  until  by  boilin-,  the  nbroas  parts  of  tlu. 
flax  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,-thcli(|uid  and  the 
parts  separated  atVordini.'   oo.l  to  anin.als.  totally  lost  by  the  rottinu- 
process.      It   is  w.sily  bK'aehed.    eouiinu    out    M'  the  water  nearly 
so,  and  retains  its  full  strength.       Alter   separating  the  line  ..nd 
middling  Uax,   the  residue   .'an  ho  furtht-r  rendered  liner  by  u.sing 
alternately  carbonates  of  the  alkalis,  and  aeu's,  which  by  producing 
gus   among  the    Ubre>,   tear  thcTu  apart  and  pn.duces,  it  is  true,  u 
shorter  fibre,  nuieh  rese.nbiing   cotton,  but  finite  as  useful.     Thi.< 
last  process  was  spoken  of  a  few  years  ago  as  a  process  to  make  cot. 
ton  out  of  llax.      This  would  be  destroying  a  good  article  to  get  an 
infeiior  one,  and  was  conscf|uently  neglected.    Uad  it  been  only  ap- 
plied to  the  refuse  it  wouhl  have  l>een  successful.       Flax  for  finest 
linens  and  cambrics  must  not  bo  alh-wed  to  ripen— but  for  ordinary 
use  the  seed  may  bj  gathered.      Ir  is  of  the  pr^atest  in.p.n-tance  ns 
furnishing  linseed  oil  and  oil  cake. 

But  we   have   another   plant  which  grows  still  more  readily,  and 
coming  close   \u  cotton,   both  in  price  and  in  many  good  <imdities. 
I  allude  to  Hemp,  supposed  by  many  to  be  only  good  for  eordaj^e. 
but  which   in  some  parts  of  Kngland— Suflblk  for  insta.ice— takes 
the  place  of  both  Cotton  and  Linen.      It  requires  richer  and  deeper 
soil  than  even  flax;    and    the  seed,  though  furnishing  an  oil  that 
would   take  the   place  of  (/live  on  the  table,  and  of  service  in  the 
Woollen  Manufactures,  is  not  so  extensively  in  request.     The  cake 
answers  for  poultry.     The  same  process  adopted  as  with  (lax  give, 
an  equally  white  linen,   stronger  and  more  like  cotton  to  the  feel ; 
the  coarser  parts  treated  like  inferior  flax  furnishing  a  substitute  for 
cotton  both  in  prici^  and  quality.      Some  of  the  long,   coarse  libre. 
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could  lip  nsipf'  fur  CurtlMge  and  Sail  (lli>t!i,  a.id  ilio  long  fine  for 
Sh().>  Tbrcud.  To  innko  corda.ue  fVoiii  iiiifxivtt'd  lifiiip.  soeui?  incon- 
j^i.xtoiit,  ill  »  conntiv  wliero  It  i/rows  wild. 

Sillci'ould  !)fi  raiMod  in  ('Mriiidji,  .-ih  easily  as  irf  Italy  <»r  I'^vaiice, — 
tlio  3Iuibnrry  jrrows  suflicu'Htly  well  In  di-hIucc  Iciiveis,  and  we  have 
fiufficlont  liej't  duritiir  tlio  sunnncr  to  w  lie  wonn  j  the  drawback 
Is  tlie  amount  of  labour  required  ;  and  t.'iis  Iims  -nado  it  a  failure  in 
tho  United  Htatcs.  The  labour  of  mere  ebildrtiu  wnuld,  however, 
linswer  all  purposes. 

Heforeleavinij;  the;  subject,  1  will  ju,st  make  a  remark  !)r  two  .>ii 
manufacture  of  articles,  the  i,r,v  material  for  which  is  not  ju-odueod 
in  (Canada.     Of  these,  Cotton  <Jo<ids  are  the  most  important. 

Now,  here  we  may  ■j:o  into  tlie  (jue>illon,  I'nder  what  conditions 
are  manufactures  desindde  'f 

Where  we  raise  the  r;iAV  inateriiil  ourselves  we  have  the  profit  of 
the  grower,  say  1(>  j.er  cent.:  what  the  frei^hr  would  be,  were  the 
r;iw  material  sent  to  Kndand,  say  10  per  cent.:  the  frei<;ht  of  food 
consumed  in  labour,  say  1"  })er  cent.:  eharjies,  buyinj^,  brokerage, 
packages  and  insurance,  say  10  per  cent.,  total  10  per  cent.,  be- 
sides any  inc'dental  protection  duties  may  •.■■ive,  which,  if  20  per 
cent.,  uives  a  protection  of  (iO  per  cent.  N'ow,  if  we  do  not  rai.^e 
the  'iw  material,  we  have  (///</ -"/^s/  us,  way  with  mtfon,  greater 
freight  on  raw  material  than  manu!u.tured  goods,  say  10  per  cent.: 
a:id  other  packaiies,  freiirht,  kc.  about  the  same,  but  sav  less  h\  f) 
per  cent,  which  makes  15  per  cent.:  freight  of  food,  10  per  cent.: 
total  -5  per  cent  :  leaving  only  5  percent.,  or  with  iho  new  duly, 
say  25  pri"  cent.  Xow  the  influence  of  protective  laws  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  superior  capitid  and  skill  in  England  wou'd 
swallow  up  all  that,  and  indeed  goes  far  to  diminish  the  larger  prolit : 
but  the  ditlerencc  between  the  two  is  great.  I  be'ieve  myself,  also, 
that  hemp  and  ilax  are  better  textile  materials  than  cotton,  and  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  latter  article  is  an  evil  tiiat  ought  to  be 
opposed,  and  that  the  old  materials,  flax  and  h-mp.  products  of  the 
north,  filiould  again  take  tlu-ir  Ic^itinuite  positiv  .. 

Returning  again  to  materials  for  uuinufacture  we  may  note  the 
raising  of  dye  plants.  Madder,  {jroduuing  the  most  permanent 
shades  of  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  and  brown,  requirea  very  deep  soil, 
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and  two  years'  careful  cultivation  ;  it  amply,  however,  repays  this, 
especially  for  home  use.  Woad,  producing  a  blue  more  permanent 
than  iudioo,  and  almost  essential  in  dyeing  broad  cloth,  oilers  no 
difficulties ;  and  the  Querection  Oak,  the  bark  of  which  gives  a  yel- 
low dye  of  various  shades,  or  with  woad,  a  green,  is  easily  cultivated. 
Black  Dyes  we  have  already  noticed,  under  products  of  the  lorest. 

The  preparation  of  Leather,  and  the  subsequent  adaptation  thereof 
to  the  wants  of  man,  naturally  the  tirst  art  practised,  on  account  of 
the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  required,  has  in  Canada  also,  taken  the 
lead  :  quantity,  rather  than  quality,  seems  unfortunately  to  be  the 
rule.     I  have  already  adverted  to  some  possible  improvements. 

The  bulk  and  perishable  nature  of  Hats,  leads  to  their  being 
made  at  an  early  period.  Furs  are  made  up  also,  both  as  bein-^  ob- 
tained on   the  spot,    and   on   account  of  fashions  peculiar  to  the 

country. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  circumstances  where  Manufactures  take 

place  that  may  overthrow  general  rules,  thus  some  few  manufacture. 

of  cotton  may  succeed,  where  the  waste  can  be  used  as  battings  and 
en-iue  waste  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  in  Canada  be  willing 
to  wear  inferior  goods,  or  articles  out  of  fashion.  Thus,  in  Printed 
Cottons,  we  can  get  from  Britain  goods  costing  as  little  as  the  cloth 
they  are  printed  on  :  in  Earthenware,  we  use  the  rejoctionsof  (h'oat 
Britain,  quite  as  useful,  but  having  defects  we  do  not  care  for  :  Pa- 
per, wo  get  a  rejected  article,  but  which  answers  our  ends,  and  so 
on  with  many  others,  precluding,  in  all  these  instances,  successful 

competition  on  our  part. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  succeeded  well,  the  rags  being  in  a 
.n,od  measure  collected  in  Canada.  The  great  bulk  of  printing 
paper  used,  induces  that  to  be  made  here  preferably  to  other  kinds. 
The  use  of  Basswood  for  paper  makers  would  much  assist  our  manu- 
facture, as  we  have  plenty  of  the  raw  material ;  especially  mixed  with 
straw,  the  two  working  well  together,  the  mucilage  of  the  Basswood 
answers  instead  of  size.  The  cotton  of  a  plant  called  the  Cotton 
Tree,  in  Lower  Canada,  has  been  suggested  as  fit  for  making  paper. 
1  was  astonished  to  see  in  Chambers'  Journal,  that  this  cotton  was 
useful  for  Cloth.  Years  ago  it  was  tried  in  Lower  Canada,  but  was 
so  short  in  fibre  that  it  could  not  be  spuu. 
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The  .Refining  of  Sutjar  liars  the  last  few  years  been  carried  on 
succcf;3fu!Iy  in  Montreal,  but  I  believe  only  by  one  gentleman,  Mr. 
Redpatli.  This  forms  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  manu- 
factures of  imported  articles,  afford  small  profits.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  Kefining  answer.*, — first,  loaf  sugar  is  easily  injured 
by  damp  air.  Much  of  that  imported  is  a  good  deal  out  of  con- 
dition,  and  Haw  Sugar  can  only  be  profitably  imported  by  purchasing 
of  the  merchant  whole  parcels  of  various  kinds,  the  entire  produce 
of  estates.  To  pick  out  the  fine  qualities  costs  much  more  than 
buying  them  all  round,  and  without  refineries  the  low  qualities  can- 
not be  bought,  and  we  pay,  perhaps,  ten  per  cent,  additional.  'J'he 
new  Tariff  being  an  ad  valorem  one,  will  also  assist.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  a  Refinery  should  not  be  eBtablishcd  in  Toronto. 

Manufactures  of  Metals  are  those  that  must  now  engage  our 
attention.  And  here  we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
mining  and  reducing  of  ores  precedes  manufacture,  and  even  in 
that  Country,  iron  fit  for  making  steel,  and  zinc  are  almost  tlu'  only 
metals  procured  from  foreign  countries.  We  must,  therefore,  before 
we  become  extensive  metal  manufacturers,  become  miners.  Nor 
have  we  been  wanting  in  enterprise  in  this  respect.  The  Three 
Rivers  Iron  Works  have  been  in  profitable  operation  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  IMarmora  Iron  Works  have  been  worked  to  good 
purpose,  and  may  be  again  ;  and  there  has  been  expended  on  the 
('opper  Mines  of  Lake  Huron  upwards  of  a  million  of  doHars,  not 
with  m^ich  success  hitherto,  but  with  promise  of  better. 

But,  once  more,  let  us  not  forget,  that  although  mining  must 
pi'cccdo  metal  manufactures,  agriculture  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
mining.  The  indifferent  success  of  some  of  our  mines  arises  fronj 
their  being  so  far  in  advance  of  agriculture,  nay  almost  as  bad,  too 
far  beyond  the  civilised  world, — not  only  without  the  many  com- 
forts  that  we  derive  from  a  farming  neighbourhood,  but  deprived  of 
society,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  that  we  acquire  from  contact 
with  our  fellow  workers.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  mining  at 
Ijake  Huron  costs  in  labour  twice  what  it  does  in  England  ;  and  as 
instead  of  men  ofiering  themselves  for  employment,  we  have  to  pro- 
cure them  from  a  distance,  and  the  work  is  only  half  done.     We 
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have  the  ore  as  good  as  in  Britain,  but  it  costs  four  pri.es to  work  it. 
On  Lnlce  Ifuron  we  have  Iron  Ovh,  con.po-^od  of  perfectly  pun- 
oxide  of  iron,  capable  of  beii.K'  re.ju.ed  bv  ,be  new  French  i.rueess 
and  will  produce  1?ar  Iron  by  si.oplv  driving  oif  the  oxygen,  and 
tnkin-  only  a  ton  of  charcoal  to  a  ion  of  ore,  producing  about  two- 
thirdrof  a"ton  of  IJar  Iron,  equal  in  <|uaiity  to  the  Hoop  and  Iron 
of  the  Dannan.ora  Mine  in  Sweden, -hitiierto  the  only  iron  capa- 
ble of  producing  fine  cast  steel.  We  have  on  .he  same  lake, 
al80,  extensive  (!opper   Mines  at  work. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  cuU/u-.tion  of  the  land  near 
these  mines  ;   for,  although  about  equally  divided  into  rock,  water, 
and  earth,   that  third   of  earth  is  extrenudy  fertile,  ana  the  water 
abounds  with  lish,  and  the  clin.ate  is  healthy;  and  as  there  is  wood 
enouoh  to  supply  charcoal  all  along  the  numerous  rivers  that  run 
past  thes.  nd.u.s,  and  as  water  power  is  abundant,  there  ,s  nothing 
to  prevent  Atrriculture,  Mining,  and  Manufaeturen,  from  being  sue- 
cesst\dly  pr.>.^ecuted  on  the  north  shore  of  J.ake  Huron.     1  believe 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  north  shore  of  J/.ke  Huperior,- 
and   witii    the    8as'.atchewan  and   Assinboin   as  a  back  country, 
and  t'ana.la    West   u.  front,  we  may  well  be  enthusiastic,  and  teel, 
that  properlv  developed,  going  hand  in  hand  with  her  sister  branchef, 
o*  indu.try/lManut^ietures  of  Metals  may  beeon.e  a  very  important 
element  of  Canadian  prosperity.     A   tew  branches  arc  now  even 
Buccessfully  carried  on,-Edge  Tools   made  in  (lalt,  have,  like  .mr 
Dundas  Blankets,  been  pronounced  without  a  rival.     Spades  and 
Shovels  are  made  both  at  Montreal  and  Gananoque,  with  much  suc- 
cess     Tn   both  cases,  local   demand  of  a  peculiar  article,  and  con- 
sumption   near  at   hand,  hav(.   developed   these  in  advance  of  the 
natural  order.      On  the  Ottawa,  Chains  and   Axes  are  made  on  the 
Bpot    so  as  to  have  artizans  ready   to  make  repairs.      Liability  ot 
Sheet  Iron  and  Tin  plates  to  damage  will,  in   time,  lead  to  rolling 
being  carried  on  here.     Boiling  and  Slitting  Mills  for  Ba>-  Iron  we 
ou..ht  to  have  had  ere  this,  to  work  up  Scrap  Iron,  and  to  i.'-adrpt 
un'^seivicable  sizes,  or  even  to  make  Bar  Iron  from  Blooms.     Once, 
however    properly  work   our  lion    Mines,    all   this    would     follow 
naturally.     One  article  we  could  certainly  then  make  ourselves,- 
outofthe  pure  Soft  Iron  oi  Lake   Huron,  all  kinds  of  Tin  Ware, 
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like  thofp  we  now  get  frdiii  Franco,  beat  (like  the  Bra&s  Kettles) 
out  of  a  sinfile  piece  of  iron.     Tlic  Knglisli  Tron  will  not  bear  this. 

Keadinu"  of  llie  quantity  of  I'annou  now  being  cast  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  docs  seem  siiip;ular,  llii'.t  the  very  superior  quality  of'our  ores 
doe.s  not  induce  orders  beinu*  sent  out  to  have  them  cast  in  Canada. 
Either  Three  llivers  or  ^larmora  couhl  turn  out  (■;uinon,  having 
fully  double  the  strength  of  tiie  I>ritisii  oastinjis,  much  softer  and 
more  infu'^ible,  so  that  the  toucli  holes  would  not  be  so  easily  spoiled, 
ludecd,  I  believe,  that  in  many  respects,  the  Three  Rivers  Cast 
Iron  is  eijual  in  tenacity  to  umch  of  ihe  English  Wrought. 

The  want  of  (Joal,  by  many  considered  .so  great  an  evil,  is,  as  far 
as  3Iannfacture>  (of  any  kind  except  common  castings)  is  concerned, 
IS  by  no  means  an  injury.  We  have  Hardwood,  to  turn  into  Char- 
coal, and  (^liarcoal-reiined  lion  is  the  only  kind  that  will  make  Steel, 
and  indeed,  tliat  can  be  proprvly  used  for  rolling  or  any  of  the  fine 
purposes.  \Villi  pun;  ore  also,  the  quantity  ff  charcoal  used  i.s  so 
small,  timt  it  makes  very  little  difference.  Even  Copper,  smelted 
with  Charcoal,  is  superior  to  Coal-smelted  Ore  for  soil''?  purpose?*  ; 
and  even  in  Eng.'atnl,  (Iharcoal  has  to  be  used. 

Were  it  not  as  with  Prints  and  Paper,  that  wc  use  rejected 
articles  of  /uirfh/  rnrarr.  Manufactures  of  that  article  would  have 
introduced  long  ago,  ev(Mi  if  we  imported  the  clay  used,  as  freight 
and  breakage  would  give  considerable  protection.  Under  present 
circumstances  it  will  hardly  answer,  until  wc  discover  fine  clays,  and 
in  'he  absence  of  l^int  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufactory,  use 
white  quartx  or  quart/,  sand.  The  tiorth  shores  of  i^ake  Superior 
produce  both  these. 

Glass,  especially  Windmv  tJhiss.  ha;-'  been  made  in  Lower  (^anada, 
using  a  White  (Juartz  Hock  from  th  neighbouring  States,  instead 
of  flint,  and  potash  as  the  alkali.  Very  inferior  glass  from  Belgium 
and  elsev/here  drove  this  busim;ss  out.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
rejections  also.  When  quality  becomes  an  object,  and  civiliiation 
e.<tends  to  Jjake  Superior,  (rlass  making  may  become  an  important 
art  there.  White  Quartz,  unequalled  iti  purity,  is  in  abundance, 
and  not  only  is  jXtta.sh  to  be  procured  from  the  ashes  of  wood,  used 
in  the  other  manufactures,  but  soda  can  be  obtained  from  decompos- 
ing the  8alt  so  abundant  there. 
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Many  other  things  will  also  be  attempted  on  those  shores.  The 
abundant  deposit,  of  sulphurct  of  iron  will  afford  sulphuric  acid,  so 
irnporcantin  the  arts,  and  so  expensive  to  import  on  account  of  tl.o 
danger  of  carrying  it.  This  acid,  used  to  decompose  salt  when 
makin-  soda,  gives  as  Muriatic  Acid,  Chlorine  in  various  other 
combimitions,  Alum,  and  Green  Vitriol  can  also  be  made,  all  of - 
groat  use  in  the  arts ;  the  residue  even,  of  those  preparations  lorm- 
ing  as  paints,  articles  of  some  economical  value. 

't  have,  as  yet,  but  little  adverted  to  the  description  of  manufac- 
tures to  be  found  around  us,  by  which  the  half  prepared  material 
is  fitted  for  immediate  use.     I  have  not  done  so,  as  they  are  as 
much   developed  in  Canada  as  can  be  possibly  required.     Making 
up  of  Clothing,  Shoemaking,  Harness  Making,  Copper  >Vorks,  Tin 
Works,  Casting  of  Stoves  and  Machinery,  Boiler  Making,  Steam 
Kngine  Factories,  Brick  Making,    Tile  Making,  and  many  others, 
we  "arc  quite  as  far  in  advance  as  any  country.     Even  Locomotives 
have  been  very  successfully  made,  but  the  want  of  continuous  de- 
mand militates  against  us.      These  have  advanced  and  will  advance 
just  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted ;  they  require  no  protection,  and  will 
start  up  in  every  village  as  required,  and  no  more.      Local  demand 
requires  often  local  supply,  the  few  exceptions  being  where  certain 
places,  having  peculiar  advantnges,   produce  cither  a  superior  or 
perhaps  a  cheaper  ariicle  than  we  do. 

We  have  many  Domestic  Manufactures.  The  late  Exhibition 
shewed  a  great  variety,  produced  by  our  farmers  and  their  families. 
They  might  be  far  extended.  They  reed  not  always  have  recourse 
to  the  common  Spinning  Wheel,  for  there  are  contrivances  by  which 
a  hundred  threads  may  be  spun  at  once.  Stocking  Looms  might 
be  put  up  in  every  farm  house  instead  of  knitting  by  hand,  doing  teu 
times  the  work  with  the  same  labour,  and  Shoemaking,  like  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Eastern  States,  might  be  a  prolitable  winter  occupation, 
occupying  only  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be  altogether  lost. 

Beforo°concluding,  I  cannot  help  referring  to  certain  fallacies 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  repeated  so  often 
that  many  take  them  for  self-evident  facts.  One  is  that  money 
brought  into  the  Country  by  the  British  Government    to  support 
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troops,  by  our  own  authorities  to  construct  works,  or  Railway  Com- 
panies to  make  their  lines  of  coniniunication,  is  so  much,  as  it  were; 
Ijiven   to  the  Province,  and  that  wo  may  naturally  look  to  tlcprcs- 
sion  when  those  worlr^  coaso.     Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the 
importance  of  defence  of  our  homes,  the  utility  of  our  grout  Canals, 
and  especially  the  great  importatice  of    railways,  which,  although 
not    themselves    ^)roducing  anytliing,    put  the  right   commodities 
in  the  right  place,  at  a  cost  far  below  any  kind  of  land  conveyance 
previously  known,  encouraging  the  settlement  of  distant  quarters 
and  spreading  civilization  by  bringing  the  most  remote  districts  in 
immediate  contact  with  far  advanced  cities.      Allowing  all  this,  do 
not  let  us  imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  expenditure  during  their 
construction,  was  ..ny  thing  more  than  a  substitute  for  exports— for 
putting   aside  the    cost  of  rails— which  being  furnished  in  Great 
Britain  neither  do  US  good  or  harm  commercially;    the  other  ex. 
penditurc  in  labour  or  otherwise,  is  merely  by  paying  for  counnodi- 
tics  that  if  not  consumed  by  the  labourers  on  their  works  would  be 
exported,  but  if  so  used  of  course  cannot  be,  but  in  any  estimate 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  must  be  so  considered.     There  may  be 
more  profit  made  by  selling  food  to  the  Railway  labourer,  or  selling 
oats   to   feed  contractors  horses,  than   if  the  same  were  exported. 
Granted,  but  only  such  profit;  the   expenditure   is  no  gift— it  is 
money  paid  it  is  true,  but  for  value  received. 

And  this  leads  to  the  other  fallacy— Our  Imports  and  Exports. 
Imports  taking  place,  generally  at  ports  connected  with  large  towns; 
the  object  being  to  have  a  variety  in  one  place,  to  be  afterwards 
distributed  over  a  great  extent ;  this  swells  the  imports  at  those 
places— while  the  exports,  bulky  goods,  that  will  not  bear  much  ex- 
pense, and  of  few  discriptions,  not  generally  requiring  variety  for 
shipment,  arc  sent  direct  from  numerous  shipping  ports,  smaller  or 
larger,  shewing  an  excess  of  imports  in  cities,  while  the  exports  are 
in  excess  in  the  smaller  ports.  Now  this  can  be  of  little  consequeuce 
if  they  balance  pretty  nearly  at  last. 

But  it  will  be  stated  our  Imports  are  nearly  always  greater  than 
our  Exports.  So  they  ought  to  be,  our  income  should  be  always 
greater  than  our  expenditure.  However,  the  great  difference  be- 
tween them  can  be  othorwiso  explained. 
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Money  introduced  by  Immigrant^  by  half- pay  officers,  by  the  Bri- 
tifih  Government  for  pay  to  tru.  ps,  for  public  works,  by  loan  com 
panie8,  by  railway  companies  and  many  others,  not  taken  into  «c- 
couut  in  exports  arc  effectively  such  ;  they  consist  uf  ca,sh  paid  in 
Canada  for  the  produce  of  the  country  instead  of  being  pai  i  m 
j:nglaud  -jv  elsewhere  for  the  same  produce  exported.  To  this  may 
be  added  proli.s  on  exports  and  frcifihts  of  Canadian  si.ips  sent  for 
sale  and  makinr^  part  of  tlieir  value. 

The   fact  is  we  have  a  much   hciter  ^uide  for  the  rclati-.n  thai 
our  Imports  and  Exports  luivo  to  each  other,  than  any  table  we  can 
consult,  it  is  the  rate  of  Kxchanjxe.     The  moment  ou.    Imports  se- 
riously exceed  our  Exports  the  unusual  demand   foi     Bills   drawn 
against  Exports,    causes  shippers  to  raise  their  rates.       When  this 
rate  becomes  too  high   specie  becomes  an  object  of  export  itselt. 
There  is  a  drain  of  that  article   and   serious   inconvenience  is  telt. 
The  value  of  a  sovereign  in  Enulami  i.  oi.c  pound  .^t.Mlin--hen> 
the   exact  value  is   one   pound  four  shillings  and  four  i>ec-nc— I  he 
dollar  integer  of  our  money,  selling  for  four  and  two  pence  sterling, 
and  a  per  centagc  being  between  gold  and  silver  gives  us  the  par 
of  Exchange.     According  to  the  (dd  mode  i)f  reckoningOA  per  cent 
premium.     Now  it  requires  about  I  icr  cent,  above  or  below    that 
rate  to  cause  any  extensive  movement  in  specie,  and  as  the  rate  lias 
seldom  much  fluctuated  above  or  below  that  (excepting  iov  u  short 
time  during  the  panic  of  1857,)   we    must  conse-iuently  infer  that 
as  no  great  egress  of  specie  has  taken  place,  or  we  would  have  seri- 
ously felt   it,   and  that  in  spite  of  tables,  our  Imports  and  I'lxports 
must  have  been  pretty  nearly  alike— any  excess  of  import,-  being, 
is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  put  to  the  account  o!"  ,aotit. 

I  will  just  recapitulate— without  farming,  no  nniterials,  no  mines, 
without  materials  and  Mines,  no  successful  numufactures.  That 
agriculture  mining,  and  the  arts,  must  go  locethcr  in  proper  order 
of  precedence— That  united  they  stand,  divided  they  fall— and 
that  the  best  and  the  most  lusting  protection  all  or  any  oaght  to  re- 
ceive is  comprised  in  the  motto  of  the  (!ity  of  Toronto, 

"  Industry,  Tntellioenok,  Intkcirity.'" 


FbuUu.i'h  niy  Suhin  l'r.?»8,  96  Youge  Street,  Toronto, 


